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em critical tendencies, — a universe conceived in terms of a God alike 
transcendent and immanent, a world of matter really existent but created, 
and the human soul, also existing for itself, but with the life of God im- 
manent within it. The conclusions are for the most part set forth rather 
than systematically argued, — set forth most persuasively where the ethical 
and spiritual implications are concerned. On the more purely metaphysi- 
cal side there is left the impression at times of a certain lack of rigor, 
though perhaps this is only due to the mode of treatment. Dr. Lindsay's 
rationalism is of the modest type familiar in recent times, and is, quite 
justifiably I should say, ready to admit the limitations of actual human 
knowledge ; in his own words, it is part of human wisdom to be willing to 
be ignorant of some things with equanimity. Philosophical difficulties are 
not necessarily fatal ; to quote again, there are elements that belong to the 
larger logic of life against which verbal quibblings do not avail. Never- 
theless, I am a little inclined to think that Dr. Lindsay settles back on the 
limitations of knowledge rather too easily when he comes to the obscure 
places in his own theory, for example in the concepts of the material 
world and of creation. On the whole, however, he represents an attitude 
which, though doubtless it is much less imposing and up-to-date in appear- 
ance than some of the popular tendencies, seems to me to be deserving of 
a renewed and careful consideration. 

The historical chapters cover too much ground to be easily dealt with 
except in general terms. They differ naturally in value. In some cases 
the ground is rather too familiar to appeal much to the philosophical 
reader (though the less instructed will find it useful), and occasionally the 
treatment is too sketchy to be satisfactory, — this would be my judgment of 
the chapter on French philosophy. But there is left much which will be found 
interesting and instructive, and as a contribution in particular to a history 
of the philosophy of religion, it brings together in a painstaking way a 
large amount of valuable material. The historical and critical value of the 
chapters would appear to me in general to increase the more definitely the 
subject matter approaches to the theological. In a few instances the 
author has done service in bringing to light matters which lie outside the 
customary field of philosophical treatment, as in the chapter on Wyclif. 

A. K. Rogers. 
Butler College. 

Sociologie de V action. Eugene de Roberty. Paris, F. Alcan, 1908. — 

PP- xi > 355- 

The publishers' announcement refers to the author of this volume as 
"the celebrated founder of the new school of neo-positivism." In the 
text this soft impeachment is acknowledged. So far as I can learn, how- 
ever, the author is not so well known among philosophers or sociologists 
in this country. 

Neo-positivism, as all other ' neos, ' has discovered certain limits in the 
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Master's system, which it attempts to transcend. The first of these limi- 
tations the author finds in the failure of Comte to recognize any genuine 
distinction between philosophy and science, in his definition of philosophy 
as "a unification of the sciences." At this the philosophical reader takes 
hope in these days of scientific scoffers at philosophy. But when he dis- 
covers that the substance of this hope consists mainly in the statement that 
philosophy is ' synthetic,' while science is ' analytic ' he loses heart again. 

This recognition of the ' synthetic ' character of philosophy as opposed 
to the ' analytic ' character of science reveals a second limit of the earlier 
positivism ; namely, its pluralism, which despite the positivist's renuncia- 
tion and denunciation of metaphysics was as metaphysical as the monism 
which it opposed. As a substitute for both pluralism and metaphysical 
monism the author proposes a 'functional' or 'logical' monism (p. 216). 
Imposing as this sounds, it turns out to mean nothing more than con- 
tinuity between the stages of development to be mentioned below. Why 
a process which is described in terms of * differentiation ' and * coordina- 
tion ' should be set down as ' a functional monism ' rather than a functional 
pluralism, when it is so insistently both, will doubtless puzzle some simple- 
minded readers. 

This volume forms the last of a series of studies on "ethics as elementary 
sociology." There are two general divisions of the essay under the head- 
ings : "The Social Origin of Reason," and "The Rational Origin of 
Action." Of Part I, the chapter headings are : The Essential Aspects of 
Mental Interaction ; Consciousness and Knowledge ; The Social Charac- 
ter of the Idea ; the Civilizing Function of Abstraction ; Sociology, the 
Fundamental Science of Mind ; Replies to some Objections. The sub- 
divisions of Part II are : Analytic Thought and Action ; The Scientific 
Postulates of Action ; Synthetic Thought and Action ; The Philosophical 
Postulates of Conduct ; Symbolic Thought and Action ; Psycho-Physical 
Postulates and Art ; Fine Art and Technical Art. 

This is an interesting programme, but the promises of the index are scarcely 
fulfilled in the context. In general, the failure is due to the fact that the 
author, as so many writers of the positivistic school, is too much interested 
in formal, architectonic systematization. Instead of detailed analyses of 
concrete materials which one anticipates from the chapter headings, the 
pages are consumed with repetitious discussions of classes and terms. 
The result is that often the positivist falls into the very snare he is striving 
to avoid, namely, metaphysical hypostatizations. What at the beginning 
are logical divisions soon begin to figure as ontological 'laws' and 'forces.' 

If the author's multiplication of divisions and terms is symptomatic, it 
would seem to indicate that sociology is still in the Linnaean stage. ' Bio ' 
and ' psycho ' are especially hard-worked as prefixes. Notwithstanding a 
facetious reference (p. 254) to "the pompous terminology of modern 
sociologists," one soon acquires from the author's own pages a remarkable 
set of terms : bio-individual, bio-social, bio-concrete, bio-abstract, bio- 
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chemical, bio-physical, psycho-individual, and psycho-social, not to men- 
tion syncritique and inorganolefitique. 

The author's world is divided into : I, the inorganic, or physico-chem- 
ical ; II, the organic, or bio-chemical, which is also bio-individual, bio- 
concrete, and psycho-physical, being psychical to the extent of immediate 
feelings of pleasure and pain, and "simple images or representations " ; 
III, The surorganique, which is "bio-psychical," "bio-social," and "bio- 
abstract," and in which abstract ideas, language, judgment proper, 
philosophy, art and practical thought, arise. 

The transition from the second to the third general stage is marked by 
the distinction between Conscience and Connaissance , the insistence upon 
which the author regards as one of his principal contributions. Conscience, 
that is, pleasure-pain, and mere representative images, is a function of the 
' bio-individual ' organism or brain. But conceptual, judgmental conscious- 
ness, — Connaissance, — is a function of the interaction of the individual 
'consciences,' of the ' inter-cons dental' and constitutes the surorganique 
stage of development. 

While this conception of the superorganic and much of the exposition of 
the essentially social character of thought is very suggestive, and moves in 
the general direction of the social psychology and logic of Tarde, Bald- 
win, Royce, and others, yet some of the psychological and logical crudities 
of the older positivism still survive. For instance : "Psychical interaction 
. . . has for its immediate effect the formation within the brains which it 
involves of notions more or less general and abstract," etc. (p. 18). 
Again, "It (Collective experience), deposits in the brain the germ of ideas 
more and more general," p. 20. The serial character also of the author's 
conception of psychological and logical development, as shown in his view 
of the relation of immediate to reflective consciousness, and in his accounts 
of induction and deduction and of the concrete and abstract, seems out of 
date. In neo-positivism induction always precedes deduction, and thought 
always moves from the concrete to the abstract. 

In the treatment of the relation between science, philosophy, art, and 
practical experience, the author finds that there has been much confusion, 
due to the failure to distinguish between the ' causal ' and the ' teleological ' 
series. In the teleological series, the enterprises of practical social life, as 
ends, come first. But to say with pragmatism, that the ' causal ' source or 
origin of science, philosophy, and art, is in practical life, is to confound the 
teleological with the causal series. In the causal series, science, the analytic 
mode, leads to philosophy, the synthetic mode, both of which, however, 
being abstract, cannot become common property and pass into practical 
life until their results are • syncreted ' by art. This simply ' happens, ' 
occurs, 'causally,' positivistically. Of course, when through reflection 
these de facto results become ' ends, ' we have the ' teleological series ' which 
is the reverse of the ' causal. ' And in this series pragmatism holds. But 
this is only a ' practical, ' not an ' explanatory ' series. 
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But if difficulties have arisen from the confusion of the causal and the 
teleological series, many will wonder whether they are reduced either in 
number or seriousness by this method of separation. Even if they are 
distinguished they surely must be connected in some way. The author 
admits this and says he just "couples " them. Aside from the fact that in 
the super-organic stage the causal process is reflective the reader will note 
that elsewhere the author clearly points out that Spencer's theory of survival 
holds only for the organic, — the non-reflective stage, not for the super- 
organic, the reflective stage. This would seem to imply that reflection 
makes a real difference in the ' causal ' series. 

The author's anti-pragmatism, which is confined mainly to the discus- 
sion of the origin and function of art, is based upon a connotation of 
pragmatism, which makes it impossible to identify his position with 
what most American readers would recognize as anti-pragmatism. His 
point is that the art of to-day cannot be regarded as the direct descendant 
of the merely 'useful' acts of primitive times, but is based upon the science 
and philosophy which have intervened. All of which of course is beside 
the mark until the function of this intervening science and philosophy is 
stated. And in the author's system the goal of science, philosophy, and art 
appears to be in practical social thought {pensee practigue) which probably 
is ' pragmatic ' enough for most cis-Atlantic pragmatists. 

In the author's account of the origin of language he insists that "utility 
is an effect not a cause of language"; that the "true cause" of language 
is found in the fact that "abstract ideas formed by collective experience, 
spontaneously express themselves in words ' ' ! This scarcely calls for 
comment. 

In their general intent the leading ideas of the volume, — namely, the 
social character of reflective consciousness, the conception of the super- 
organic, the rejection of the individualistic theory of evolution, the social 
function of art, — are valuable and timely, but they are supported by an in- 
adequate psychology and logic. 

Addison Webster Moore. 
University of Chicago. 

Soziologie. Untersuchungen iiber die Formen der Vergesellschaftung. By 
Georg Simmel. Leipzig, Duncker und Humblot, 1908. — pp. 775. 
Owing to the fact that the Germans did not build their political economy 
on the hypothesis of an imaginary 'economic man,' or found their 
political science on the maxim of laissez-faire, sociology has never been 
called on in Germany to render the service that it has performed in 
France and in the United States. Wherever a narrow and abstract polit- 
ical economy has had sway, it has been the mission of sociology to reveal 
the variety of interests and the wealth of motives present in men's group- 
ings and institutions. In Germany, the sociologists play a slighter r61e 
and have been pressed to find a scientific justification and an academic 
place for their product. 



